30                     Law, Its Origin

the members of a family welcomed the opportunity
which an offence given by one of its number afforded
to engage in strife with another family. On the
contrary, these quarrels were so likely to result in
bloodshed that they were dreaded, and the com-
mission of an unprovoked injury which would com-
pel the kinsmen of the guilty person to risk their
lives in his defence was an injury also to the family
to which he belonged. The family might punish
him themselves, or even abandon him for punish-
ment to the family he had wronged.

As the tribe becomes more settled, and industrial
pursuits become more established, bringing with
them some accumulations of property, some division
of labour, some trade and commerce, and conse-
quently some increased complexity in social life,
the necessity for increased peace and order becomes
more deeply felt, and the want can be supplied only
by the adoption of some more peaceful method of
redressing grievances. So long as there was little
or no property, and disputes arose more from mere
passion and accompanying violence, the intervention
of the chieftain, or the priesthood, was probably the
best agency for bringing about peace and order;
but on the springing up of industry with its ac-
companying contractual relations and accumulations
of property, new customs arise, and with them more
distinct conceptions of what is due to one from
another as the reward of service, and the want
necessarily becomes felt of some more intelligent
and just decision of controversies. When men enter
into contractual relations with each other, expecta-